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A MEMORIAL FROM THE MONTHLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA CONCERN- 
ING GEORGE TRUMAN, WHO DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE ON THE 2\sT OF ELEVENTH MONTH, 
1877, IN THE 80TH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


The long and exemplary life of this our 
beloved friend has left upon our minds an 
obligation to preserve a memorial thereof, in 
the hope that survivors may be stimulated 
by his faithfulness to persevere in the path of 
duty which may be pointed out to them. 

He was the son of James and Phebe M. 
Truman, consistent members of our Religious 
Society, and was born in Philadelphia on the 
20th day of Sixth month, 1798. When he 
was about two years of age his mother was 
removed by death. He ever valued the reli- 
= counsel of his father, upon whom with 

is eldest sister the care of the family de- 
volved. She appears to have been tenderly 
solicitous for his best welfare, and acted the 
-_ of a mother towards him. In very early 

ife our dear friend was made sensible of the 
“ reproofs of instruction, and at a tender age 
(according to his own testimony), while sit- 
ting alone in silence, it was clearly impressed 
upon his mind that at some future time he 
would be called by his Heavenly Father to 
great dedication of heart, and that he would 
have to make known of His goodness and 
love in the assemblies of the people. The 
impression was so strong that it seemed more 
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than he could bear, but it was attended with 


an assurance that when the requirement came 
strength would be furnished which would be 
sufficient. These early impressions deepened 
with his years. When apprenticed to the 
trade of a carpenter he was surrounded b 
associates not calculated to advance his reli- 
gious growth, and he found it necessary to 
his peace of mind to adhere very closely to 
the simple practices and customs of Friends, 
particularly in relation to dress and address. 
Contrary to his expectation, his fellow-appren- 
tices and others of his associates were drawn 
nearer to him, and recognized the motive 
which prompted his course. Aa he approached 
manhood the requirement to appear publicly 
as a Gospel minister was from time to time 
renewed, but he resisted the cal], and an op- 
portunity offering io the line of his business, 
in the State of New York, he removed thither 
in the hope that it would be easier to yield to 
the requirement among strangers. In this he 
was disappointed, and it was not until several 
years afterwards, and after many struggles, 
that he became obedient. 


When about twenty-four years of age he 
was united in marriage with Catharine H. 
Master, daughter of William and Mary Mas- 
ter, a true help meet and sympathizer in his 
religious exercises during a union of fifty six 
years, Soon after their marriage thev re- 
moved for atime to the city of New York, 
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where he first publicly appeared as a Goepel 
minister in 1825, Several years afterwards 
they returned to this city, and became mem- 
bers of our Monthly Meeting. It was ata 
period when the Suciety was agitated by the 
contentions which ended in a separation, and 
which obstructed for a time that Gospel fel- 
lowsbip which ie the bond of religious uniov. 
He participated largely in the trials of that 
eventful period. His gift in the ministry was 
acknowledged by our Monthly Meeting in 
Tenth month, 1829, and in 1830 he obtained 
his first minute for religious service, princi- 
pally within the limits of New York Yearly 
Meeting, in which he was accompanied by 
Clement Biddle, a valued Elder of this 
meeting. On this visit they traveled, by 
private conveyance, about 1,7C0 miles, and 
after attending that Yearly Meeting visited 
seventy-four meetings, and were absent from 
home about seventy-eight days. Since that 
time he traveled extensively with the unity 
of his friends in the service of his Divine 
Master, not only within the limits of his own 
Yearly Meeting but throughout the Society 
on this continent, and to the West India 
Islands. 

The last minute, which was to attend the 
Yearly Meeting of New York was returned 
by him the day he was seventy-nine years of 


e. 

These religious engagements were often 
entered into under much trial and sacrifice, 
particularly in the early period of his minis 
try, when called upon to leave his wife and 
young family, but his faith was strong, as 
often expressed in his letters, that the same 
Power that called him to the work would be 
their stay and support. 

The ministry of our dear friend was emi- 
nently practical. The bent of his mind was 
not in the direction of controverted points of 
theology, or of “deubtful disputations,” and 
he seldom alluded to these in his public min 
istratione. Rather was it his concern to call 
his hearers from the shadow to the substance 
—from an undue dependence upon anything 
without them to the pure gift of God within 


them—enjoining upon all the necessity of 


close watchfulness and individual faithful 
ness. His ministry partook of his cheerful, 
loving spirit. A sanguine, hepeful tempera. 
ment led him to dwell more on the bright 
aspects of human life than on its ead shad- 
ows. Although he had known, in no small 
measure, the trials incident to that period of 
the Society in which he began his ministry, 
and the conflicts of a peculiarly sensitive 
nature, yet, as he advanced in life, and expe- 
rienced the bleasedness attendant on dedica- 
tion to the Divine Will, surrounded as he 
was by eongenial religious associations and 




























the revered center of a loving household, he 
seemed to have placed these early trials far 
in the back ground, and the path of duty 
was persuasively described as one of pleas- 
antness and peace. His standard of the 
Christian character was very bigh, and in his 
earnest appeals to walk in that path of obe- 
dience which leads thereto it was ever held 
up as attainable. He was accustomed to por- 
tray a daily dedication and nearness to the 
Divine mind in its influence upon family life 
—how it sweetened and purified the domestic 
affectione, binding the members of the home 
ove to the other in harmony, and diffusing its 
influence upon the community around. His 
simple, ebild like spirit and his fatherly inte- 
rest in the young drew their hearts towards 
him, and many of these could say, in the 
words of the poet, he “‘allured to brighter 
worlds and led the way.” 

When assembled with his friends in meet- 
ings for worship, ihe gravity and dignity of 
his countenance and deportment gave evi- 
dence of the solemnity with which his spirit 
was clothed, and was calculated to impress 
the eame feeling upon his fellow- worshippers. 

His practice as a pbysician—a profession 
which ke entered about the middle period of 
his life—introduced him to the homes of 
many of the poor and lowly, to whom his 
services were freely rendered, and to these he 
was especially a ministering spirit, both to 
their physical and spiritual necessities. His 
intercourse with these tended to broaden and 
liberalize his views and sympathies, and led 
him often to the acknowledgment that “ in 
every nation, he that feareth God and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted with Him.” 

For a few months before his departure his 
physical powers gradually declined, and for 
some weeks he was confined to bed, but his 
mental faculties continued in exercise till the 
close of his earthly life. During his illness 
he often expressed his love for the precious 
silence which was felt when those most dear 
to him were gathered in his chamber. Two 
of his grandchildren coming in, he eaid, call- 
ing them by name, “ Dear children, keep 
near to the gift of God.” To his wife, just 
before the close, he said: ‘“‘ We shall soon be 
parted. My Father will be with me in the 
hour of need. I am very weak, but all is 
well. There is nothing in my way. I am 
satitfled with the Divine ordering.” 

As he felt the eud drawing very near, he 
looked upon each member of his family sur- 
rounding his bed with affectionate earnestness, 
then closed his eyes, folded his hands upon 
his breast, and quietly and peacefully passed 
away to join, as we believe, “the assembly 
and church of the first-born which are written 
in Heaven.” 
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INDIAN REPORT OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING, 


To the Yearly Meeting. 

The Jvint Committee on Indian Affairs re- 
port that they have labored the past year in 
this interesiiag cause as way opened, but it 
has continued to be surrounded with discour- 
agemeats, amongst which has been a want of 
the cordial approval by the department of 
the nominations made by Friends that ex- 
isted under the former administration, added 
to the redaction of salaries so as to make the 
compensation inadequate to the services ren- 
dered and the responsibilities connected with 
the position. 

The committee has not felt it right to use 
the funds of the Yearly Mee.ing to increase 
the compensation of employees, and has not 
been able to find suitable Friends to fill the 
position of agent. 

The services of our friend Barclay White 
were again engaged as Friends’ Special Agent 
to visit and inspect the Agencies; and he ac- 
complished the visit to the satisfaction of the 
committee, and made reports of the condition 
of each Agency to the committee in charge, 
and also a general report to the delegates 
representing the several Yearly Meetings, 
from which we make a few selections. 


‘* Ten days were spent at the Great Nemaha 
Agency in the examination of Agent Mahlon 
B. Kent’s accounts and the general affairs of 
the Agency, and he was personally inter- 
viewed by nearly all the chiefs, and heard no 
complaints from them, except that white men 
had st.len some of their horses and cattle, 
and neighboriog white settlers trespassed on 
their reservation.” 

Our Special Agent also informs that the 
ten sections of land in the Sac and Fox 
Reservation, which they desired to sell, com- 
prised 6,398 7, acres, and were appraised by 
commissioners at a cash value of $36,929.87. 
They were appraised in 40-acre lots; a num- 
ber were occupied months since, and it is 
presumed the remainder will speedily be 
taken by actual settlers. 

The schools on these reservations have been 
well attended, when circumstances would 
permit. Of the Iowa children of school ages, 
one child only has not atteuded school, and of 
the Sac and Fox children, but three of the 
proper age have failed to avail themselves of 
the advantages of a school education at some 
period during the past year. 

This Agency is under the special super- 
vision of Mahlon B. Kent, from whom we 
learn “no rations of subsistence supplies have 
been issued by him during the year ; his tribes 
have been self-supporting from the fruits of 
their industry, assisted by the small cash 








annuity paid to them from interest on their 


trust funds. 
A few facts may be of interest to introduce 


just here, viz.: 


A home juvenile lyceum was conducted by 
the older children during the winter months, 
with interest and profit. 

One Iowa Indian boy has been entered as 
a scholar in Highland University, Kansas, to 
be educated there from the provisions of a 
donation fund. Samuel Irvin, Principal of 
that institution, gives a very satisfactory ac- 
count of this pupil’s conduct and progress. 

The Agent furnishes these additional evi- 
dences of progress: 

“Three Iowa Indian families have earpeted 
floors in their dwelling houses. Five Iowa In- 
dian families own and use sewing-machines. 
Every Iowa Indian family having the meansof 
cultivating it, has a fenced field or farm. Five 
Iowa Indians have farms containing from 50 
acres to 160 acres each. Iowa Indians have 
fenced in 200 acres of land during the past 
year. Iowa Indians have planted this year 
1,160 fruit trees and 260 grape vines. Darin 
a previous year they planted 440 trees an 
40 grape-vines. These trees were purchased 
from profits of the trading post donated to 
the Indians,” 

Our Special Agent also reports having 
visited several of the fruit orchards men- 
tioned, and found them cultivated, protected 
by fences, and in a very thrifty growing con- 
dition. 

Kirwin Murray, Interpreter for the Iowas, 
deserves much credit for the example he has 
set them, by the construction, at his own ex- 
pense, of a barn, much in advance of usual 
Indian architecture, it having stables in the 
side-hill basement, with granaries on the 
floor above. 

Special Agent adds: 

“In my opinion, it will be a great mis- 
fortune to the nation and to the Indians con- 
cerned if that policy should be abandoned, 
and be superseded by a military or political 
administration of Indian Affairs. It is high 
time that the Iowas and Sae and Foxes, but 
especially the former tribe, should have 80 
acres of land allotted in severalty to each 
adult member and family of orphans in the 
tribe, in such divisions as will correspond 
with the systems of surveys adopted by the 
Land Department of the United States. 

“The Lowas, although self supporting du- 
ring favorable agricultural years, are not yet 
advanced to such a status of fiaancial ability 
to be capable, as citizens, of safely taking 
upon themselves the control of their reserva- 
tion and trust funds. Some individuals in 
both of these tribes are idle and nomadic in 
their habits and character. Tribal visiting 
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in large parties is detrimental to advance- 
ment and civilization, and should be diecour- 
aged alike by the government and its agente. 

“What they now most need is the enact: 
ment of a law with provisions similar to thoee 
contained in a bill which the Executive In- 
dian Committee of our Socicty framed and 
presented to Congress, which provided for In- 
diavs homesteading lands within the bounds 
of their present reservations, and acquiring @ 
fee simple title thereto under the laws of the 
United States, with restrictions guarding their 
alienation of the same for a limited period of 
time.” 

Iowa InpustR1AL Home.—Eighty acres 
of cultivated land are attached to the Iowa 
Industrial Home, producing, principally by 
home labor, all of the wheat, corn, vegetables, 
pork (and much of the quantity of other 
meats) required for the subsistence of the 
Iowa Indian scholars who board there. The 
boys assist in farming, gardening, cutting and 
carrying wood, sweepivg their rooms and 
feeding their domestic animals. They have 
cultivated 10 acres of ground in vegetables 
for the table of the home family, and have 
planted on the home farm 40 apple trees, 20 
peach and pear trees and 20 grape-vines. 

The girls daily assist in all cooking and 
household duties; bave completed, with as- 
sistance, many of the washings, bakings, 
brewings necessary for the family ; they kuit 
stockings, cut and make wearing apparel and 
mend the clothes of the girls and boys. From 
a detailed list furnished us of articles which 
they themselves have manufactured, we find 
they aggregate 63 of the following named, 
viz.: Skirte, undergarments, aprons, shirts, 
dresses, towels, sheets, pantaloovs ard bolster 
slips, in addition to 22 pounds of carpet rags 
sewed, besides assisting in the manufacture of 
57 articles similar to above, in which wtre 
included 21 dreeses and 7 pairs of pantaloone. 

Number of full blocd Indians (male and 
female) who wear citizen's dress: Iowas, 138; 
Sac and Fox, 69. Total, 207. Mixed blood 
lowas, 73; Sac and Fox, 1. Total, 74. 

No Indians were killed during the year, 
nor were apy white persons killed by theee 
Indians; neither were there any Indians 
needing punishment duri: g the year. 

During the year Iowa Indians cultivated 
750 acres, and the Sac and Fox Indians cul- 
tivated 453 acres. 

Three hundred and twenty-three acres of 
this Jatter amount were cultiva'ed by a white 
man married toa Sac and Fox woman and 
admitted to membership. 

In a letter received from Agent Kent, 
dated First month 20, 1879, we were informed 
that the Iowa Home Buildings had been 
destroyed by fire, and that he had telegraphed 


to the Department at Washington on the sub- 
ject of re-building the same. Our Executive 
Committee reported having requested B, 
Rush Roberts, Secretary of the Seven Yearly 
Meetings, to confer with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in relation to the eulject, and 
take such action as may be necessary and re- 
port tous. Information has since been re- 
ceived from the Department that the funds for 
re-building are on band, accompanied with a 
request for plans and estimates of the cost. 

rom a letter from Agent M. B, Kent, 
bearing date Fourth month 24, 1879, we have 
the whole number given as 201. Births dur- 
ing the year just ended, 13; deaths, 9. Asa 
rule, there has been success in the farming 
operations, the crops, with few exceptions, 
having been well cultivated'and harvested in 
good condition. Corn raised, 30 000 bushels ; 
wheat, 880 bushels ; barley, 338, and potatoes 
500 bushels, besides a large quantity of other 
vegetables sufficient for a winter supply and 
a surplus for seed. Some families are known 
to have sold potatoes and still have some for 
sale, but the amount cannot be stated. Eight 
hundred tons of hay were made, which at the 
present writing is not all conrumed; some 
are disposing of it at a good price. Fifty- 
five acres were sown with fall wheat by six 
different Indians. Forty acres of spring 
wheat snd seven acres of oats have also been 
sown by six different Indians. 

The Iowas have 1,600 acres.under fence; 
the Sac and Fox, 500. The former have 
made during the year 1,005 rods of fence and 
the latter 2,000. Seventy five acres prairie 
have also been broken, three frame and two 
log houses built, and two frame additions, 
16x16 feet, made during the year, one and 
one-half stories high. For the frame houses 
the individual Iudian has furnished from 
eighteen to twenty-five dollars, aceurding to 
the house desired, beside doing all the hauling 
and assisting with the carpenter work, 

In the Ninth month Jast, a fair was held 
for and by the Iowas, which, though not very 
preteniious, was sufficient to show an interest 
would be taken in euch an undertaking if 
properly managed. As it was, the schvol- 
house was well filled with those interested, 
and the walls well decorated with patch-work 
aud embroidered quil:s, blankets, ete. A 
husk mat was also upon exhibition, bread, 
cakes, etc., made by the echoul girls, and a 
good display of tal/ corn, vegetab.es, etc. The 
only premium we were evabled to offer was a 
certificate from the Agent, which seemed to 
be appreciated, 

Only six Sac and Fox Indian families live 
in frame or log Indian houses; the balance 
of the tribe are at present satisfied to dwell 
in tents, tepees or wick-i ups. Three of these 
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houses were built of material purchased by 
the owner. During the present year, two 
thousand pounds of barbed fence will have 
been used by the Sac and Fox Indians 
for the construction of fences. 

On the night of the 30:h of Eighth month 
last, a combined typhoon and hail storm 
swept over the Sac and Fox reservation, de- 
stroying about three-fourths of the growing 
agricultural cropa, removing one frame house 
a distance of eight feet and utterly destroying 
a log dwelling-house occupied by a chief, 
whose family of six persons, then within it, 
escaped serious bodily injury. 

The improvement in the condition of the 
Sac and Fox Indians, although gradual, has 
been very considerable since the time when 
they were placed under our care. 
this improvement is consequent upon making 
labor a necessity and their management being 


* under the principles of the “ peace policy.” 


After repeated efforts, an Indian apprentice 
has been secured to the blacksmith and 
wheelwright, who makes good promise. This 
is also an encouraging feature, for when, 
amongst themselves, they cease to consider 
the labor of men undignified or degrading, a 
step in the right direction is made, 

Oror Acency.—Our Special Agent also 
visited this Agency on our behalf, at which 
place he spent abut sixteen days. Whilethere 
he attended a council of the chiefs and head 
men, during which speeches were made upon 
geveral subjects of interest to them. The most 
cordial relations appeared to exist between 
the chiefs and their Agent, Jesse W. Griest. 
No complaints were made against him or the 
employees by any one during said council. 

The reservation now remaining to the Otoe 
and Missouris contains 44,093 acres. The 
agency buildings are very centrally located, 
being five miles from each of the north and 
south lines, about three and a half miles from 
the easterly line and three miles from the 
westerly line. 

In reference to the costume of this tribe 
the Agent does not speak as favorably as of 
the other. The division in the tribe still con- 
tinues, but the animosity between the-parties 
is thought to be lessening. This tribe num- 
bers in men, women and children about 474, 
of which number one hundred are in the 
Cheyenne village, about two miles from the 
agency office. 

This faction has declined to receive rations 
from their Agent. Since losing their power 
in their tribe, the ex-chiefs and their followers 
have been subsisting upon the proceeds re. 
ceived from timber and wood illegally sold 
from the reservation to white people. They 
have evidently received counsel from some 
source in which they seem to have firm re- 
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other means are preferable. 





liance and upon whose instructions they are 
acting. 

The Otoes are now more interested in 
agricultural pursuits than ever before. The 
chiefs and head men have generally left their 
villages of mud lodges, have selected farms 
and are breaking prairie. Eighteen of them 
have broken during the past summer, each on 
his own selected farm, parcels of land varying 
in extent from oneand one-half to twenty eight 
and three-fourths acres. Fifteen heads of 
families have fields of wheat amounting in 
the aggregate to seventy acres. The crop was 
a good one. They have family corn fields 
covering about 150 acres of land, 25 acres of 
potatoes and some 25 acres in beans, melons, 
etc. The owners appear to be proud of the 
result of their labors, and it must incite others 
of the tribe to follow their example. The 
agency crops were 100 acres of corn, 180 
acres of wheat, 20 acres of oats, 6 acres of 
potatoes and 7 acres of vegetables, melons, 
etc. 

The school building is well planned for its 
purpose, is of ample capacity to accommo- 
date all the children of school ages in the 
tribe; but it is reported that quite a number 
of them did not attend any session during 
the last fiscal year. Tue opinion is expressed 
that the school should have a competent and 
ample corp; of instructors, and that all the 
children should be placed in school, even if 
compulsory measures are necessary, although 
These school 
buildings are connected with a farm capable 
of furnishing all supplies needed. 


During the spring and summer of 1877, 
119,846 acres of the Otoe and Missouri lands, 
being the western portion of their reserve, 
were, under the provisions of an Act of 
Congress, appraised by commissioners, at a 
valuation of 427,091,%7, dollars, and soon 
afterward offered for sale, since which time 
nearly all the allotments have been taken 
possession of by white persons claiming to be 
* actual settlers.” 

In referring ,to an unusual amount of 
whiskey drinking that had then recently 
taken place*(the article having been surrep- 
titiously introduced on the reservation), our 
Special Agent adds: “ The chiefs and the in- 
terpreter have now concluded to reform 
themselves and have voluntarily taken steps 
to form a temperance society in the tribe.” 


The steam engine, although much worn 
and requiring frequent repairing, does excel- 
lent service in grinding all the agency grain 
and sawing lumber. The boiler is considered 
safe with moderate pressure. Agent Griest is 
deserving of much credit for removing this 
property from its former locality, about two 
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miles distant, where in their then con:ition, 
they were of little service. s 

Another advance of these people in civili 
zation is noted by the necessity for the erec 
tion of a jail. It is constructed of stone, 
with a.frame council house above it. Its 
security and adaptability for the purposes in- 
tended were first tested by the confinement 
in it of an agency policeman, who was 
arrested under a criminal charge. 

During Agent Jesse W. Griest’s adminis- 
tration of Indian Affairs at this agency he 
has encountered many serious difficulties, has 
overcome most of them, conducted the busi- 
ness of the government punctualiy and im- 
proved the condition of the Iudians, is the 
report of Special Agent White, who also 
speaks in the highest terms of the services of 
Sybilla Griest (bis wife)—a portion of this 
opinion formed from personal observation. 

In a letter from him, bearing date Fourth 
month 28, 1879, he states that “a retrospect 
of the past year presents mavy features of 
improvement amongst the conservative portion 
of the tribe, while the condition of the wild 
faction shows no material change. The policy 
previously parsued in the conducting of a 
tribal farm for the benefit of the tribe, and of 
paying individual Iadians for labor thereon, 

as been continued, onder the full approval 
of the Department.” 

“The superabundance of rain at harvest 
time prevented the saving of a large part of 
the crop, and necessitated the purchase for 
subsistence of 500 bushels of wheat. The 
crops of corn, beans, potatues, etc., were gen- 
erally good. By the purchase of ten addi- 
tional pairs of oxen I was enabled to furnish 
the Indians with teams for breaking new 
ground. Twenty different parties availed 
themselves of the opportunity and broke 
ground for themselves in uneven quantities, 
an aggregate of near 150 acres. This is now 
nearly all sown with wheat, which was put in 
in good order and looks quite promising. The 
interest taken in farming by these Indians 
this Spring is more encouraging than during 
any previous year, and the indications are 
that a much larger area of land will be brok- 
en the coming summer. , 

“Oa the Agency farm 200 acres are in with 
wheat, oats and rye, about one-half of which 
wheat was sown last fall. One hundred acres 
now ready will be planted with corn the pres- 
ent and coming week. The Agency herd of 
cattle continues to be maintained. Unlike 
previous years, I have no knowledge of any 
having been killed without permission, and 
the natural increase has exceeded the deple- 
tion by issue and loss. The berd was also in- 
creased by the purchase of 53 head last sum- 
mer, and now numbers, including the school 


cattle, something over 250 head, excl usive of 
30 head of work oxen. The Indians did all 
the herding last year, and nearly all the work 
of cutting and putting up 350 tons of hay 
for their feed during winter. The experi- 
ment of keeping an agency herd has there- 
fore proved a success, notwithstanding the 
many discouragements we have met with, 

“About one third of the tribe continue In 
opposition to all improvements in civilized 
pursuits. The Industrial School has continued 
in operation throughout the year, except dur- 
ing the Seventh and Eighth months. The 
largest attendance took place during the First 
mouth this year, being thirty-two, and the 
Second month thirty. The cost of maintain- 
ing the school up to this time has heen paid 
from advanced appropriations by Congress, 
on the prospective sale of land.” ; 

The noticeable effect on pupils after leaving 
school are, that they incline more to citizens’ 
dress, are able to understand and speak Eng- 
lish, so as to act as interpreters for their par- 
ents and others, keep their own accounts of 
work while employed at the Agency, calculate 
their transactions at the store, and occ:sional- 
ly write letters to their friende. Ino the mere 
matter of school Jearniag, the Indian pupils 
are considered fully up to the average of 
white children, and the effect on them much 
the same. 

The Agent closes thus : 

“In conclusion I may say, that while the 
work in which we are engaged seems of slow 
progress, I yet believe the advancement dur- 
ing the past year has been fully equal to that 
of any previcus one, giving promise that 
patient and persistent labor must eveatually 
be crowned with success.” 

The committee being informed that Special 
Agent, Barclay White, expected to start on 
the business of inspecting the agencies, he was 
requested to make a thorough examination of 
those under our care, giving particular atten- 
tion to ascertaining whether in their expendi- 
tures they are keeping within what will be 
sanctioned by law, and whether the number 
of white persons employed is as few as they 
can comfortably get along with, and engaged 
at reasonable rates for their services; at the 
same time making such suggestions to the 
Agents and friends a3 will promote the great- 
est efficiency. 

We have from time to time appointed 
Friends to represent us at the meetings of the 
delegates of the several Yearly Meetings; 
also the Convention representing the different 
religious bodies engaged in the Indian work, 
held annually in Washington by the Board 
of Indian Commissioners. 

In connection with the committees of the 
other Yearly Meetings we have labored to 
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rocure such legislation as will secure to the 
ndians homesteads in fee simple on their 
present reservations; and, also, to prevent the 


passage of such bills as would do injustice to 


them. 


At a recent meeting of delegates, repori 


was made that Friends had relinquished the 
care of the Pawnees, and had been released 


by Government from any further responsibil- 


ity in regard to that tribe. 


And, the Winnebago and Omaha Agencies 


baving been consolidated ; and the Fiandrean 


tribe added to the Santee Sioux Ageticy, it 
appeared to be requisite to makesome change 
iu the distribution of the agencies amongst 


the Yearly Meetings. 
The following has been agreed upon: 
PHILADELPHIA continues the care and 


oversight of the Great Nemaha and Otoe 


Agencies, and the tribes composing them. 
New York, of the Winnebago Indians. 
InpIANA, of the Omaha Indians. 

The two latter Yearly Meetings assuming 


joint action in all matter appertaining to the 


joint agency and its affairs. 

BALTIMORE, GENESEE, O#IO AND ILLI- 
NOIS, jviat action and care of the Santee Si. 
oux aud Flandrean Indians and Agencies. 

The cost to our own Yearly Meeting of the 


labors of its committee during the past year 
has been eight hundred and ninety four dollars 


and fifty one cents. During the same period, 
contributions have been made by individual 
members to the amount of seven hundred and 
sixty seven dollars and eighty cents, for fruit 
trees and seed grain, for the benefit of Indian 
agriculturists, and the construction of wells 
at Indian homes. 

In view of the fact that most of the mem- 
bers of this committee have been under ap- 
pointment for several years, and that their 
number has been decreased by deaths and re- 
movals, they would query, whether the time 
has not arrived when the Yearly Meeting 
should look forward to a new appointment. 

Although the committee has labored dur- 
ing the past year under discouragements, as 
heretofore, they believe there is still room for 
the labor of Friends as a Society, and that 
blessings will result from a faithful mainten- 
ance of the position we have always occupied 
towards this much injured people. 

By direction and on behalf of the commit- 


tee. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo., 14, 1879. 





In the intercourse of social life it is by lit- 
tle acts of watchful kindness recurring daily 
and bourly—and opportunities of doing kind- 


ness, if sought for, are forever starting up— 
it is by words, by tones, by gestures, by looks 


that affection is won and preserved. 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL” ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


An adjourned meeting of this Association 
was held on Fourth day evening, the 14th 
inst., in Race Street Meeting-house. The at- 
tendance was large, though of the elderly 
Friends who have heretofore been present on 
such occasions, a noticeably smaller number 
than usual were among the company. 

Sickness, death and the infirmities of age 
are year by year thinning the ranks of the 
veteran workers in the cause of religious 
training for the young. 

Younger men and women are coming for- 
ward, it is true, but we are loath to part with 
those who have been our counselors and 
helpers from the very beginning of the First- 
day school work. 

Interesting epistles from the associations of 
Indiana and Ohio were read, also the report 
prepared for the General Conference, which 
was united with, and directed to be forwarded. 
Delegates to attend the Conference were ap- 
pointed. Much expression in favor of efforts 
to iacrease the circulation of Scattered Seeds 
was called forth by the reading of the annual 
statement of the editor, and a proposition to 
appropriate $200 from the funds of the As- 
sociation toward literary contributions and 
pictorial illustrations was united with. 

The report of the Association is as follows: 


To the First day School General Conference, to 
be held in New York: 


Philadelphia First-day School Association 
reports as follows: 

Dear Frienps—The frequency of our 
General Conference Meetings prevents much 
change in our reports, especially the statisti- 
cal part. But one regular meeting of our 
Association has occurred since this body last 
met. It was held in Philadelphia in Tenth 
month, 1878, was well attended, and the 
interest shown by the old, the young and 
those in the middle walks of life in the many 
excellent remarks and suggestions made upon 
the reading of the reports from our various 
unions, and schools not embraced in unions, 
was a matter of great encouragement to those 
who have labored in the cause from its begin- 
ning. 

We number 69 schools, mostly included in 
8 First-day school unions, and the aggregate 
of those participating amounts to something 
over 6,000 persons. The same interest is 
manifested in our libraries and in the distri- 
bution of periodical literature as formerly, 
and in some localities is on the increase, as 
must necessarily be the cuse if we are alive to 
a work that is never ending. Care for those 
in humble walks of life continues to be exer- 
cised in what is termed Mission Work, and 
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minds and bodies to a limited extent are still 
ministered unto. .This part of First day 
school work is far-reaching, and develops a 
peculiar fitness in some, which will, we trust, 
result in practical goud to many who are 
cramped in their surroundings. 

In reviewing the remarks accompanying 
the statistical reports from our various unions, 
we have made note of a few points of interest. 
These points of interest are common to us all, 
whether our homes be upon the beautiful 
prairies of the West, amid the colder and 
more bracing atmosphere of the North, the 
geoial climate of the South, or the middle 
ground of this our beautiful land. 

The one great question of anziety and care 
is the training of our children. That our 
First-day schools be made not only pleasing 
to the eye and the ear, but that here the mind 
be rightly cultivated and the purity of the heart 
developed. That combined influence of pre 
cept and example be needed, and this from the 
earliest years, so that seed sowing be not left 
till we should look for a harvest. The chief 
attributes of a useful life—honesty, temper. 
ance, iodustry, economy, simplicity, modera- 
tion and charity—have again and again been 
presented, and are justly regarded as subjects 
too vital ever to be omitted in this work. 
The great importance of training to habits of 
unselfishness and self helpfulness have been 
borne in mind; the cultivation of our social 
nature has been considered; and in mingling 
together for better acquaintance we have 
striven to seek for the good that lies hidden 
in each one of us. We have been urged to 
carefully guard our conversation when assem 
bled socially that it drift not into the un- 
profitable channel of ‘‘smail talk” and “gos 
sip,” preferring the more elevating subj-ct- 
of scientific development, nature's great school 
room being ever open for pupile, and the 
moral and rational questions of the age. 
These, properly considered, being calculated 
to bless and prosper us socially. The eld 
contest of “letter” and “spirit”’ still recurs, 
keeping us ever watchful for the right, and 
we try to r in mind tbat the former is 
“method” and the latter “principle’’—that 
methods change, but principles are God's /aws, 
and are of paramount importance. Freedom 
of expression has been invited, and this, 
tempered with charity, we trust, has resulted 
in planting a higher standard of truth. 
Though frequently cited to our fundamental 
doctrine of *‘mind the Light,” we are remind- 
ed that it shines afresh today with new 
revelations and new developments, if we only 
praverfully seek for them. 

Mention has been made that while ambi 
tion tempts us to enlarge our borders, this 
should never be at the expense of principle. 


Let us stand before the world a mere handful 
rather than in the /east compromise an im- 
portant testimony. Zealous workers have 
come from the ranks of pupils,and their bright 
intellects and cheerful spirits have caused us 
to feel a thankfulness too deep for utterance. 
We, with theee, in view of the greatness of 
our work, feel the ever-increasing necessity of 
seeking aid from on High for its successful 
continuance. 

In conclusion, let us cultivate all the germs 
that develop into righteousness, and as very 
many of us are but babes in religious culture, 
shall we not strengthen each other by impart- 
ing truth as it is revealed unto us? 

Signed by direction of the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the limiis of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, held by adjournment Fifth 
month eee is 

Mati_pa E. GARRIGUEs, 
JosePpH M. TRUMAN, Ie} Clerks. 
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SEVERAL communications of interest have 
been received which we are unable to present 
this week. They are laid over for considera- 
tien. 





ADVANCE sheets of the official extracts 
from the minutes of our late Yearly Meeting 
have been received, but we do not deem it 
needful at this time to publish them entire, 
since in our last number we gave a general 
report of the proceedings. This week we give 
the interesting and valuable report of the 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, which 
should receive the careful attention of every 
Friend. 

Oher portions of the extracts will be given 
in future numbers. 





WronGeEp Inprans.—We are glad to hear 
the voice of William H. Hare, Missionary 
Bishop of Niobrara, again raised in behalf 
of the Santee-Sioux Indians, a people living 
in peace and quietness for the last 1! years, 
having taken up land in severalty, for which 
the government has given them certificates, 

They have built themselves comfortable 
habitations, have cultivated the land and are 
in the regular practice of attending D.vine 
worship, fur which they have erected suitable 
edifices, 
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Bishop Hare assures us that among these 
Indians are Gospel ministers and trusty 
teachers, and that 30 or 40 of the Santees 
are now engaged as missionaries among the 
wilder Sioux. They occupy a small reserve 
in the extreme north-eastern corner of Ne- 
braska, which was assigned to them in 1867 
by the authority of the President of the 
United States. 

It is now falsely asserted that they wish to 
remove from their present homes, whereas 
Hare is certain that there is nothing they so 
much desire as to remain where they now are. 
The farms-which they have for years been 
improving they now desire to obtain patents 
for, and they are ready, poor though they are, 
to pay the expenses incident to the filing of 
their claims. 

In 1877 they petitioned the authorities to 
secure them in their homes, and they have 
for two years been pressing their claims upon 
the attention of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The petition is as follows: 

“To the President of the United States: 
Ten years ago you placed the Santee people, 
and Wahashaw (one of their chiefs), in Kaox 
county, Nebraska, and we are now competent 
to carry on the work you bid us to learn to 
do. But we are not yet participants in the 
laws of Knox county; and, therefore, we 
pray the President that, since we are satisfied 
with this country, he would help us to secure, 
like white men, 160 acres each, by paying 
the homestead entries thereon. 

“ We Dakotas are now able to do the work 
of citizens. Some of us are now ministers, 
some teachers, and some have gone as mis- 
sionaries to the wild Indian tribes. Some are 
also carpenters, some blacksmiths, some saw- 
yers, some millers and others farmers. There- 
fore we ask the President to secure all this to 
us, and grant this our prayer.” 

(Signed by 136 men and 2 women, in the 
presence of the United States agent and 
missionaries. ) 

A bill has has now been prepared and pre- 
sented in Congress providing for the appraize- 
ment and sale of the lands of the Santees, and 
requiring the Secretary of the Interior at 
once to cause the Santee tribes to be removed. 
This bill is backed by a resolution of both 
houses of the Nebraska Legislature. “ It 
remains to be seen,” says Hare, “ whether 
legislation intended to rob the Indians of 


their land and to transfer it to white men 
will be pressed to a successful issue.” 





Tue Cotorep Exopus—We learn that 
the President of the United States has received 
a delegation consisting of Thos. W. Conway, 
of New Jereey, and John Turner, of St. Louis, 
who laid before him the facts as to the present 
condition of the colored emigrants along the 
Mississippi river, with the hope of securing 
such governmental interference as might be 
shown to be necessary and proper. 

The delegation represented that there 
are now encamped along the Mississippi, 
particularly between Memphis and Natchez, 
thousands of emigrants who have money 
enough in their hands to pay for their trans- 
portation northward, but who are refused by 
the steamboat men because of the terrorism 
employed over them by planters and their 
commercial agents. These people are now in 
a condition of helpleesness and great suffering, 
with no other hope of deliverance except 
chartering boats expressly for the purpose of 
their rescue. A determined effurt to forcibly 
retain these negroes is now being made on the 
part of planters and their mercantile agents, 
and both Conway and Turner presented letters, 
reports and telegrame from well known per- 
sons, who bear witness to the truth of their 
statements. 

John Turner stated that he had taken 
pains to ascertain the facts with reference to 
the situation, and had not the least doubt of 
the truth of the statements which have been 
made. Conway informed the President that 
steps have been taken to charter Ohio river 
boats to go and deliver the emigrants, to 
whom the regular lines deny transportation ; 
and the threat has been made that such boats, 
if they go down the river, will be fired into 
and sunk. He asked if the President ap- 
proved of this rescue, and if the powers of 
the government might be relied upon to help 
restrain the law-breakers. 

President Hayes gave deep attention to 
the statements of these delegates, and is 
reported to have expressed the belief that in 
those quarters of the South where the freed- 
men have been subjected to the bitterest perse- 
cution the exodus would become general. All 
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can find good employment in the West; there 
is no question as to the right of the colored 
people to emigrate, and the exodus will do 
good, and has done good already. He also 
expressed his definite approval of the proposed 
deliverance, aud promised the protection of 
the government to those who engage in it 
legally. . 

This problem of the securing of human 
righis to the poor and lowly in the Southern 
land is now before the people of our country, 
and it is a matter of the greatest importance 
that the most careful scrutiny should be 
exercised in the consideration of the situation. 

We might ask if the Society of Friends 
have not a right work in this matter. Would 
not a judicious committee, representing our 


vaiious Yearly Meetings, if sent on a tour of 


inquiry, be the means of pointing out in what 


way the hand of Christian sympathy and of 


brotherly help may be best extended ? 

“The cause that I knew not I searched 
out,” said the patriarch Job; and this voice 
from the long past ages is an inspiration tc- 
day to the purest Christian benevolence. 
Let us search out the cause that we know not. 








MARRIED. 


DENN—DAVIS.—On the 9th of Fifth mo., 1879, 
in Camden, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Charles, 
son of Clayton and Anne S. Denn, of Frankford, 
Philad’a, and Sarah Ann, daugbter of Harper and 
Irene Davis, of Woodbury, N. J. 
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DIED. 


ALBERTSON.—On the morning of Fifth month 
20th, 1879, at Spring Garden, N. J., Rebecca E. 
Albertson, aged 73 years. 

BENNETT.—On Fifth month 21st, 1879, after a 
few days’ illness, Matilda P., wife of Thomas E. 
Bennett, aged 61 years; a m+mber of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelpbia. 

CLEWENT. — On Fifth-day, Fifth month 22d, 
1879, at Chestnut Hill, Philad’a, Elizabeth S., widow 
of John A. Clement, of Leed’s Point, N. J., in her 
67th year. 

JACKSON.—On the 16th ult., in Sacramento, 
Cal., Thomas Hough Jackson, formerly of Darvy, 
Pa., in the 74th year of his age. 

JOHNSON.—On Fifth month 21st, 1879, in Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Samuel Johnson, in his 84th year. 

JOHNSON.—Oa Seventh-day, Fifth month 17th, 
1879, in Burlington, N. J., Mary A. Johnson, in her 
84th year. 

PEIRCE.—On Fif.h month 26th, 1879, at Bristol, 
Pa., Charles W. Pcirce, formerly of Philadelphia, in 
his 77th year. 


RIDGWAY.—On Fifth month 21st, 1879, at Monnt 
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Holly, N. J., Elizabeth H., daughter of Benjamin 
and Margaret B. Ridgway. 

SHARPLESS.—On the evening of Fifth month 
21st, 1879, William P. Sharpless, in his 72d year; 
an approved Minister of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelpbia 

THOMAS.—On the morning of Fifth month 25th, 
1879, in West Chester, Pa., Mary H., widow of Dr. 
Isaac Thomas, in her 80:h year. 

TOWNSEND.—On the morning of Fifth month 
23d, 1879, Henry G., son of Edward and Ann A. 
Townsend, aged 37 years; a member of Green St. 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—On Fifth month 23d, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, E. M. Townsend, Philadel- 
phia, Mary M., widow of Ethan Wilson, in her 90th 
year. 

WOOLMAN.—Suddenly, on the morning of Fifth 
month i5th, 1879, at his residence in Woodstown, 
N J., James Woolman, in the 75th year of his age ; 
a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

WRIGAT.—Suddenly, on Third mo. 20th, 1879, 
at his residence, Long Branch, N. J., James B. 
Wright, son of John D. Wright, of New York, in the 
57th year of bis age; a member of Shrewsbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

A meek and quiet spirit is in the sight of God of 
great price. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COLORED REFUGEES. 


Oror Acency, Ngs., Fifth mo, 18, 1879. 


To Joun Comiy :—Esteemed Friend:—I 
suppose Eastern Friends have been e:j ying 
and profitably partaking of a spiritual feast 
during the several sittings of the annual 
assembly recently convened in Philadelphia, 
and I hope the feelings of good-will toward 
every one, and active, practical sympathy 
toward suffering humanity, without distince- 
tion of sect or race, which is apt to be stirred 
up and strengthened upon such occasions, will 
at this time be especially directed toward 
those millions of dark colored human beings 
who, although legally manumitted years ago 
from the shackles of slavery, yet are still toa 
great extent virtually held in bondage to the 
ruling race in many of the Southern States of 
our country. 

These’ poor creatures, who bave for years 
submitted to the tyranny and various impo- 
sitions and physical abuses of their former 
“ masters,” have finally arrived at the con- 
clusion that under the existing circumstances 
“ patience has ceased to be a virtue” in the 
further endurance of the wrongs persistently 
practised upon them. 

Although I have long thought that an 
“exodus” somewhat similar to the one now 
going on would sooner or later occur, yet I 
have always earnestly cautioned those with 
whom I have had to do as teacher in different 
localities, to avoid all undue excitement and 
hasty action in reference to their proposed 
removal. 
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To show how well they have followed the 
advice given them, I will state that after 
careful inquiry I have not learned of a single 
family whom I thus cautioned having joined 
any of the “exodus” bands. 

During the last few weeks I have been re 
ceiving letters from some of my former pupils 
of the South, expressing the earnest desires 
of their communities to leave their native 
State and seek more favorable surroundings. 
and asking my advice as to where they had 

wm 4 better locate and the best means for arriving 
at the desired destination. 

I presume the State of Kansas is the most 
available refuge for such emigrants at present, 
but as I desire to act advisedly in this matter 
I will request Friends who have any advice 
or suggestions to offer in the case to do so 
promptly, either through Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer ” send me a few lines upon the subject by 
mail, 

‘Those who have written to me from the 
South have not asked for any pecuniary aid, 
but I know that many of them will need 
some to pay fare, etc.,on the way up, and 
| some of the whites who are indebted to them 
will intentionally avoid paying them any 
money, 80 as to prevent their leaving. The 
contents of some of the letters which I have 
received from those afflicted people are very 
affecting. Witmer WALToN, 

Otoe Agency, Gage Co., Neb. 





room, in the church that sings praises to that 
God ‘who made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth,’ in places of public amusement, 
in the jury-box, and in the local affairs of the 
government. We are practically denied the 
rights and privileges of freemen. We cannot 
expect to rise to the dignity of true manhood 
under the system and pay as practically car- 
ried out in some portions of the South to-day. 
Wages are low at the best, but when paid in 
scrip, having no purchasing power beyond the 
prescribed limits of the land owner, it must 
appear obviously plain that our condition 
must ever remain the same; but with fair 
adjustment between capital and labor we, as 
a race, by our own industry, would soon be 
placed beyond want and in a self sustaining 
condition. 

‘Our people in the North, while free from 
many of the outrages practised on our breth- 
ren of the South, are not wholly exempt from 
unjust discriminations. Caste prejudices have ~ 
sufficient sway to exclude them from the work- 
shop, trades and other avenues of remunera- 
tive business and advancement. We realize 
that education is the potent lever by which 
we are to be elevated to the plane of useful 
citizenship. We have the disposition and 
natural ability to acquire and utilize knowl- 
edge where equal facilities are accorded, but 
we are denied the necessary advantages, owing 
to the defective common school system and 
the non-enforcement of laws in most of the 
Southern States. 

“ We therefore favor and recommend a na- 
tional educational system embracing advan- 
tages for all, the same to be sustained by pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of public lands, 
wholly unbiased by party considerations. We 
contemplate the Gooaeaas political condi- 
tion of our people, especially in the South, 
with grave and serious apprehensions for the 
future. Having been given the ballot for the 
protection of our rights, we find that 
through systematic intimidation, outrage, vio- 
lence and murder, our votes have been sup- 
pressed and the power thus given us has been 
made a weapon against us. 

“The migration of the colored people now 
going on from several Southern States has 
assumed such proportions as to demand the 
calm and deliberate consideration of every 
thoughtful citizen of the country. It is the 
result of no idle curiosity or disposition to 
evade labor ; it proceeds upon the assumption 
that there is a combination, well planned and 
with systematic purposes to still further 
abridge their rights and privileges, and re- 
duce them to a state of actual serfdom. Itis 
declared in holy writ “That the ox that 
treadeth out corn shall not be muzzled.” If 
their labor is valuable it should be respected. 


































Our friend W. W. also calls attention to 
an extract from an article in the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, which we append. 

A conference of colored citizens was held 
at Nashville, Tenn., from the 6th to the 10th 
of Fifth mo., to take such action as seemed 
advisable in regard to the present movement 
in the South known as the colored exodus. 
The following is from the address prepared by 
a committee of the convention, 

It is from the Chicago Inter- Ocean : 

“Fifteen years have elapsed since our 
emancipation, and though we have made ma- 
terial advancement as citizens, yet we are 
forced to admit that obstacles have been con- 
stantly thrown in our way to obstruct and re- 
tard our progress. Our toil is still unrequited, 

‘ hardly less under freedom than slavery, where- 
> «= by we are sadly oppressed by poverty and ig- 
norance, and consequently prevented from 
enjoying the blessings of liberty while we are 
left to the shame and contempt of all man-~ 
kind. This unfortunate state of affairs is 
because of the intolerant spirit exhibited on 
the part of the men who control the South to- 
day. Free speech in many localities is not 
tolerated. The right of citizenship is denied 
when majorities may be overcome. Proscrip- 
tion meets us on every hand—in the school- 
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If it be demonstrated that it cannot command 
respect in the South, there is but one alterna- 
tive, and that is to emigrate. But, as the 
South possesses many advantages for them, 
they would prefer to remain here if they 
could peaceably enjoy rights and privileges 
to which they are legally entitled, and receive 
fair, equitable remuneration for their labor. 
The disposition to leave the communities in 
which they feel insecure is an evidence of a 
healthy growth in manly independence, and 
should receive the commendation and support 
of all philanthropists. We, therefore, heart- 
ily indorse the National Emigration Aid So- 
ciety, recently organized at Washington, D. 
C., and bespeak for it a successful issue in its 
laudable undertaking. 

“We view with gratification the recent ef- 
forts of the planters of Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, at the Vicksburg Convention, to effect 
_ an adjustment of the labor troubles existing 

in that section of the country. Believing that 
through such a movement it is possible to es- 
tablish friendly relations, adjust all differ- 
en’es between the races, and secure a final 
satisfactory settlement of grave causes under- 
lying the unsettled and inharmonious condi- 
tion of affairs now obtaining among them in 
the South, we would respectfully recommend 
to both classes the adoption of similar action 
in the future for the settlement of all disturb- 
ing public questions which may arise between 
them. 

“In the light of the facts, we demand in the 
name of citizenship conferred by organic law, 
in the name of humanity and Christian 
brotherhood, the same treatment accorded 
other nationalities of our common country. 
Nothing more, nothing less. If the govern- 
ment has the right to make us citizens, eurely 

: it has the power to enforce the laws made for 
our protection. We have reached a crisis in 
the history of the race; with us it is a ques 
tiou of citizenship upheld by the general sen- 
timent of the eountry and protected by its 
physical power, or of citizensbip invaded, 
outraged and winked at whenever party ne- 
cessities and emergencies require it. More 
than this, it is a question of lite and existence 
itself. We have submitted patiently to the 
wrongs and injustice which have been heaped 
upon us, trusting that in the fulness of time 
@ generous and humane public sentiment 
would briog to our relief the enforcement of 
all laws passed for our protection. 

“If the nation desires to maintain the 
proud position it has maintained, it must say 
and prove to the world that every man in our 
midst is free and equal ; that the same means 
will be used to avenge the insults and outra- 
ges against the country’s flag, and for the 
accomplishment of these ends we invoke the 


prayers and sympathies of all liberty-loving 
citizens.” 





WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Our friend Elizabeth Bennett, of London, 
furnishes us the accompanying extract from 
The Guardian newspaper, giving some ac- 
count of the last days, and the particulars of 
the funeral, of the late William Howitt. The 
writer of the article was not entirely correct 
in his statement that W. H. lived and died a 
member of the Society of Friends. He had 
resigned his membership. 

‘“‘ He had for several winters past resided in 
Rome, and will be sadly missed here. He 
caught cold in January, which brought on an 
attack of bronchitis, affecting latterly the 
heart; so that his death at last was rather 
sudden. On Wednesday afternoon, the day 
being bright and sunny, with a deep blue 
Italian sky, such as the gifted writer dearly 
loved in life, his funeral took place in the 
beautiful Protestant Cemetery, where repose 
so many of his literary brethren— poets, 
sculptors, artists and literateurs, more or less 
famous. 

“Mr. Howitt having lived and died a member 
of the Society of Friends and never having been 
baptized, the British chaplain, H. W. Wasse, 
M. A., who was a personal friend of the de- 
ceased, had visited him in his last illness, and 
was present at the funeral, felt himself, to his 
great regret, compelled to decline to officiate, 
the rubric and practice fof the Anglican 
Church not permitting “the office for the 
burial of the dead” to be read over an un- 
baptized person. But Dr. Nevin, Rector of 
St. Paul’s within the Walls, though equally 
unable to perform the authorized service of 
his Church, felt himself at liberty, according 
to the practice of the American Episcopal 
Church, as sanctioned by the bishops, to read 
a selection of prayers. And very judicious 
was the order of service, which he drew up 
for the occasion. 

“About three o’clock, a large number of 
mourners and personal friends of the deceased, 
ladies as well us gentlemen—including many 
literary characters, sculptors and artists now 
in Rome—were assembled in the little chapel 
of the cemetery, which could contain only the 
mourners and more intimate friends. . ° 
Dr. Nevin stood at the head of the grave. 
His voice trembling with emotion, he com- 
menced the following extempore address, which 
he has since kindly written out and sent me 
assuring me that he believes it to be almost 
verbatim what he said : 

“] cannot allow the earth to be thrown 
over this grave without remarking on the 
beautiful life uf him whose body is here laid 
away; and this especially as some of you 
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will have observed that the service is not that 





own condition, and indeed that which he him- 
which the church prescribes shall be said over | self is feeling. We love him more than ever, 
those who have been received into her fold by | and he us.. . . His removal took place in 
holy baptism. Mr. Howitt was brought up as|tbe very fulness of an honored and dignified 
a member of the Society of Friends. He lived | old age, when his faculties were still bright, 
throughout his life consistently in accordance | almost as in youth, and when his work had 
with the principles of that body, and he died | been nobly accomplisned. He retained his in- 
holding faithfully to the same. His want of | tellect clear and collected to the last.” Dear 
membership in any of the branches of the| Mary Howitt and her unmarried daughter 
visible church here represented was not from | Margaret prefer remaining in theiz congenial 
carelessness or indifference or want of faith, | continental home, and are enabled already to 
He believed profoundly and humbly in God, | fall back into their accustomed avocations, 
and in the revelation which God has made of - 
Himeelf through our Lord Jesus Christ. And For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

» ~ was _ mate the Hepes of his WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

aith, singularly led by the spirit of God. I “17: : . = 
need not speak to you, who have known him | .) a —— 7 aac er oe — 
going in and out among us in these last years, for the : peer re Se aoe ww 
of the Christian blamelessness of his life from - : a Pris ate en thes ae f 24th of 
which most of us might be proud to take a Fitth : ai. eal wail ned in bE 5th ae 
lesson. In these days of much and ceaseless astro So Sehiaedes aoe cee 
writing, it can be said of him, as it can of few 12th of Twelfth month, 1804, not of parents 


moderna writers, that very few words of*his, _ 
whether written or spoken, shall ever rise up Cees ose 


: : ; cas leges of a safe and sheltered Christian home. 
— a gg oo His father was a dissolute drunkard, who 
Higher, however and far more saving than ehandoned ie: SOS te ies Ge 
any harmiessness in words, or blamelessness ition was es prety enpestae 
in deeds, was the spirit of love which ruled = ee pn a or aaa 
all his life, towards both the brothers whom|\).” matte ter teal — ene 
he had seen, and all the creation of our Hitle schooling. by Saiping. 5 woenanngee 
Father God. . If it be trae, as I believe most between school hours. The next year he went 
profoundly that it is, that ‘He prayeth beat = eres his ee —_ for 
who loveth best, all things both great and In 1818 b ; > han yee “ oa 
small,’ then the life of Wm. Howitt, even me d a reer dit od the ies ee 
though he did not meet with us as often as we saat Miceilll te “eon ‘aaceae “of sihenen 

] . ® ee ’ ° *4° . e 
ee” _ on oe a ~ He soon began to contribute political articles 
vent and unbroken prayer. "For ourselves, | +° stat aban, Seni ee taney nent een 
my brethren, to whatever confession we may mee, = ee - — bain 

re , received with much favor. Entering upon 
a ae ee editorial work himself, he turned his attention 


f hie dav. in thi : h t> the subject of temperance, and was the 
of his day, in this same city where we are) editor of the first journal (the Natiunal Phi- 
now sojourning: ‘ For heis not a Jew which 


; : ; 2 Jie) | lanthropist) which faised the standard of total 
is one outwardly, neither is that circumcision | 4) sinence 

_— is outward in the flesh: buthe isa Jew| 7 ater we find him associated with Benjamin 
which is one inwardly, and circumcision is : eal 

that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the font, of Sean 06 teen ee See 


j h — “ Genius of Universal Emancipation.” Plain 
Goa ae pouien & net.¢8 apm... bent oF speaking on the subject of a cruel system of 


wrong was not to be indulged in with impu- 
nity, and for speaking the truth he was pun- 
ished with heavy fine and imprisonment by 
the authorities of Baltimore in 1830. He 
lay in jail, unable to pay his fine, till after 
seven weeks of durance he was released by 
Arthur Tappan, a New York merchant.* 

In 1831, being in his 27th year, Garrison 
issued the firat number of his paper, the 
Liberator, published in Boston. Poverty,. 







































E. B. adds: Deeply interesting have been 
the accounts in letters from the two daugh- 
ters, Anna Mary Watts and Margaret How- 
itt, of the closing days of their beloved and 
honored father. Peace, joy and thankfulness 
were eminently the clothing of his prepared 
spirit, and his beautiful mantle of expanded 
heavenly love has sustainingly descended on 
the rejoicing, for I cannot eay mourning, be- 
reft oues. Que of them writes: “ We have 
indeed felt so inward a rejvicing on his ac- 
count, that we feel this ia the reflection of his 





*It ig said that Henry Clay also offered to pay: 
the fine. 
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toil, obloquy and suffering awaited the agita- 
tor. He was content to stand faithful amid 
the moral darkness of his countrymen, when 
the only place to be found in Boston in which 
he could boldly advocate the cause of the 
slave was the hall of an association of infi- 
dels. What a commentary upon the Chris- 
tian profession of that day! 

He became President of the National Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1843, and continued the 
leading spirit of that body till it disbanded 
in 1865, because its mission was accom- 
plished. 

A heroic life, a triumphant old age, and a 

aceful death were the lot of the Apostle of 

reedom. He has been, perhaps justly, 
described as the most aggressive, the most 
fearless and the most unselfish man of the 
present century. A sublime moral courage, 
which sacrificed everything to right—a noble 
soul, which flung away ambition—a truthful- 
ness, which would dissemble nothing—were 
his. He described his aims and intent in the 
motto which he prefixed to the first number 
of the Liberator: ‘‘ My country is the world: 
my countrymen are all mankind.” 

He declared in his leading editorial: “I 
will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompro- 
mising as justice. I am in earnest. I will 
not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not 
retract a single inch, and I will be heard.” 

Many of the friends ot justice and of mercy 
read with hearty approval his letter of pow- 
erful pleading addressed to James Blaine, of 
Maine, some four months ago, upon the Chi- 
nese immigration question. It was full of the 
noble humanitarian spirit which character- 
ized the whole life of Garrison. 

In these stropg and hearty verses did 
Whittier salute the uncompromising editor 
of the Liberator a year or two before he was 
dragged like a malefactor through the streets 
of Boston by a furious mob, who determined 
to punish the man who would be wiser than 
his generation : 


“ Champion of those who groan beneath 

Oppression’s iron hand: 

In view of penury, bate and death, 
I see thee fearless stand. 

Still bearing up thy lofty brow, 
In the steadfast strength of truth, 

In manhood sealing well the vow 
And promise of thy youth. 


«Go on,—for thou hast chosen well. 

On—in the strength of God! 

Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the ty: ant’s rod. 

Speak in a slumbering nation’s ear, 
As thou hast ever spoken, 

Until the dead in sin sball hear, 
The fetter’s link be broken. 


“‘T love thee with a brother's love, 
I feel thy pulses thrill, 
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To mark tby spirit soar above 
The cloud of human ill. 

My heart bas leaped to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 

As leaps the warrior and the shine 

And flash of kindred swords! 


“They tell me thou art rash and vain,— 

A searcher after fame; 

That thou art striving but to gain 
A long-enduring name; 

That thou hast nerved the Afric’s hand 
And steeled the Afric’s heart, 

To shake aloft his vengeful brand 
And rend his chain apart. 


“ Have I not known thee well, and read 

Thy migh'y purpose long? 

And watebed the trials that have made 
Thy human spirit strong? 

And shall the slanderer’s demon breath 
Avail with one like me, 

To dim the sunshine of my faith 
And earnest trust in thee? 


“Go on,—the dagger’s point may glare 
Amid thy pathway’s gloom,— 
+ The fate which sternly threatens there 
{s glorious martyrdom ! 
Then onwerd with a martyr’s zeal, 
And wait thy sure reward, 
When man to men no more:shall kneel 
And God alone be Lord.” 


This was written in 1833, when to be an 
uncompromising advocate of human liberty, 
without distinction of race, was deemed 
Quixotic indeed. A writer in the Public 
Ledger sums up bis life experience thus: “‘ He 
was at all times for twenty years surrounded 
by a storm of opprobrium and abuse and 
menace, that only nade him the more stead- 
fast. His courage and obstinate persistence, 
his heart single to the one great idea, his 
inflexible opposition to everything in the 
nature of concession or compromise, were 
phenomenal in human character. He would 
take nothing but unconditional emancipation 
of all the slaves on the soil of his country. 
This, after 34 years of perpetual battle, he 
lived to see in the ratification to the amend- 
ment to the constitution in 1865, which for- 
ever prohibited slavery in the United States. 

“In the one ruling motive of his existence, 
in the singleness of purpose with which his 
object was pursued, in the full ruition of the 
result of his labors, Garrison’s life from 1831 
to 1865 may be looked upon as a grand his- 
torical epic in its completeness and its unity. 
As an assailant of entrenched wrong, he was 
& power; asa guide in administrative gov- 
ernment or a builder of empire, he would 
have been feeble as a child.” 





THE narrow-minded ask: “Is this one of 
our tribe, or is he a stranger?” But to those 
who are of a noble disposition, the whole 
sr is but one family.—Hitopadessa, 246 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN, 


The Indians often express themselves in a 
striking and interesting manner, From 
Heckewelder’s account of ‘‘ The Dzlawares ” 
we extract the following anecdote: 


‘Seating myself once upon a log by the 
side of an Indian who was resting himself 
there, being at that time actively employed 
in fencing in his cornfield, [ observed to him 
that he must be very fond of working, as I 
never saw him idling away his time, as is so 
common with the Indians. The answer he 
returned made a very great impresson on my 
mind. I have remembered it ever since, and 
I shall try to relate it as nearly in his own 
words as possible. 


“*My friend, the fishes in the water and 
the birds in the air and on the earth have 
taught me to work. By their example I have 
been convinced of the necessity of labor and 
industry. When I was a young man I 
loitered about a good deal, doing nothing, 
just like the other Indians, who say that 
working is for the whites and negroes, and 
the Indians have been ordained for other 

urposes—to hunt the deer and catch the 
aver, otter, raccoon and such other animals. 
But it one day so happened that while hunt- 
ing I came to the bank of the Suequehanna, 
and having sat myself down near the water’s 
edge to rest a little, and casting my eye on 
the water, I was forcibly struck when I ob 
served with what industry the mecebgalingus 
(sun-fish) heaped small stones together to 
make secure places for their spawn; and all 
this labor they did with their mouth and 
body, without hands! 

*** Astonished as well as diverted, I lighted 
my pipe, sat awhile smoking and looking on, 
when presently a little bird not far from me 
raised a song, which enticed me to look that 
way. While I was trying to distinguish where 
the songster was and catch it with my eyes, 
its mate, with as much grass as it could hold 
in its bill, passed close by me and flew into a 
bush, where I perceived them together busily 
employed in building their nest and singing 
as their work went on. I saw the birds in the 
air and fishes in the water working diligently 
and cheerfully, and all this without hands, I 
thought it was strange, and I became lost io 
wonder, I looked at myself, and saw two 
long arms provided with hands and fingers 
and with jvoints that might be opened and 
shut at pleasure. I could, when I pleased, 
take up anything with these hands, hold it 
fast or let it loose, and carry it along with me. 
When I walked I observed, moreover, that I 
had a stout body capable of bearing fatigue, 
and supported by two stout legs, with which 
I could climb to the top of the highes 





mountains and descend at pleasure into the 
valleys. 

“* And is it possible, said I, that a being 
so wonderfully formed as I am was created to 
live in idlenese, while the birds, which have 
no hands and nothing but their little bills to 
help them, work with cheerfulness, and with- 
out being told t0 do so? Has then the great 
Creator of man and of all living creatures 
given me all these limbs for no purpose? It 
cannot be. I will try to go to work. I did 
so, and went away from the village to a spot 
of good land, where I built a cabin, enclosed 
ground, sowed corn and raised cattle, Ever 
since that time I have enjoyed a good appe- 
tite and sound sleep; while others spend their 
nights in dancing and are suffering with 
hunger, I live in plenty. I keep horres, cows 
and fowls. I am happy. See, my friend, 
the birds and fishes have taught me to 
work!’”—Tract Repository. 





























No trait of character is more valuable than 
the possession of a good temper. Home can 
never be made happy without it. It is like flow- 
ers springivg up in our pathway, reviving and 
cheering ue. Kind words:and looks are the 
outward demonstrations; patience and for- 
bearance are the sentiments within. 








ITEMS. 


Neary 6,000 emigrants arrived in New York last 
week, 

Wi iram Lioyp Garrison died in New York on 
the 24th inst., in the 74th year of his age. 


A TELEGRAM from Key West stays that place is 
perfectly healthy, “no yellow fever or epidemic ” 
existing in c ty, island or port. 

Tue American Institute of Instruction will meet 
at Fabyan’s, in the White Mountains, on the 8th, 
9th, 10th and 11th of Seventh mo. 

Ir has been decided in Iowa that from the 
branches taught in the High School the parent has 
the right to select the one he wishes his child to 
take up, but that in ordinary cases the School 
Board has the power to enforce the study of 
common branches. 


Tue House Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
agreed to report a joint resolution appropriating 
$20,000 for the representation of the United States 
at the Australian International Exhibition. Also 
to report a resolution thanking Mexico for contrib- 
uting so heartily to the success of the Industrial 
Mission of American Merchants and Manufacturers. 

Tue demand for land the past year by settlers has 
heen immense, one Register of the Land Office in 
Dakotareporting that he had applications for 192,000 
acres in one week, and another in Minnesota report- 
ing application for 500,000 scres during the same 
week. There are ninety-six Registers, and more than 
half report an immense increase in the demand for 
land by settlers. 


Toe Canat Conaress.—A telegram from Paris 
dated on the 21st inst. states: “The Committee 
on Technical Questions, appointed by the Darien 
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Canal Congress, has abandoned all projects, except 
that for a canal via Nicaragua, with locks, and that 
for a canal to connect Lemon Bay with the port of 
Panama. In its report, to be presented on the 30th 
inst., the committee will invite the congress to de- 
cide finally between these two routes.” 


Tue river Danube continues very high. A cor- 
respondent of the London Times says: “At Bel- 
grade it is fully twenty miles wide. Nearly all the 
Austrian villages between Pesth and B»zias have 
water in the streets. Riverside inhabitants ia- 
formed me that the water is already witbin two feet 
of the highest point recorded, and is still rising. 
The floods, continuing so late in the season, must 
cause great damage to the crops. All grain and 
other growing produce in Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Austro-Hungary, not within reach of the high 
waters, are looking finely, and promise a bountiful 
harvest.” 


An ancient mound resembling the Aztec mounds 
of the Mississippi valley has been discovered in 
Japan. A scientific examination of the remains 
that have been dug up from it furnishes reason for 
believing that cannibalism was practised by the 
Japanese in prehistoric times. The human bones 
that were fuuad among the bones of beasts gave 
evidence that the flesh upon them had been cooked, 
and the marks still left upon the joints are such as 
could have been made only by human teeth. It is 
from just such evidence as is furnished by the Jap- 
anese remains that archeologists came to the con- 
clusion thet cannibaliem had been practised by 
some of the ancient iahabitants of North America. 


Russta —Iacendiary fires are still frequent in 
Russia, and arrests of the Nihilists continue to be 
made. Telegrams from St. Petersburg state: 
“There bas been a panic at Sumara in consequence 
of placards annouacing that the town would be 
burned on the 13th of May. The Fire Brigade pa- 
raded the streets all night, but there was no fire. 
The St. Petersburg police have been reinforced by 
150 soldiers. One hundred and eighty-six houses 
in a village in the government ot Ufa have been 
burned. The suspected incendiaries have been ar- 
rested.” One from Kicff, dated on the 25th inst., 
says: ‘Of the fourteen Nibilists who were <ourt- 
martialed here on the 12th instant, two, including 


Herr Brantner, a Prussian subject, have been sen- 
tenced to be shot, and ten others have been sen- 
tenced to various terms of penal servitnde. 


NOLLOCES. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC , SIXTH MONTH. 
6th mo. 2d, Centre, at Dunning’s Creek, Pa, 
5th, Salem, at Salem, N. J. 
7th, Whitewater, at Richmond, Ind. 
9th, Baltimore, at Sandy Spring, Md. 
Prairie Grove, at Prairie Grove, Ia. 
Genesee Y. M., at Bloomfield, Ont. 
12tb, Haddonfieid, at Medford, N. J. 
19th, Fishing Creek H. Y. M. at Millville, Pa. 
28th, Scipio Q. M., at Deruyter, N. Y. 





CIRCULAR MBETINGS. 
lst, Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Middletown, Del. co., 3 P. M. 
in Prairie Grove (Q. M), 3 P. M. 
8th, Kennett Square, Pa., 3 P. M. 
15th, Valley, Pa, 3 P. M. 


6th mo. 





Circular Meeting Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeiiag meets in parlor, 1520 Race street, 
Sixth-day afternoon, Sixth month 6th, 4 o’clock. 

Jas. GASKILL, Clerk. 





Trenton, Fifth mouth 21st, 1879. 

Burlington First-day School Quarterly Union will 

be held at Upper Springfield on Seventh. day the 14th 

of Sixth month, at 10 o’clock A.M. Friends and 

all others interested are cordially invited to attend. 

eee will meet the morning trains at Jobstown 
and Wrightstown. Setu Eny, 

Wma. Warton, } Clerks 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeiing at 820 Spruce street, Fourth-day 
eveniog next at 8 o’clock. The MSS in reference 
to Friends of Bush River, S. ©., will be further 
read. J. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Directors’ meeting, 1623 Filbert street, on Fifth- 
day next, Sixth month 5th, 4 P. M. 
J. M. Troman, JrR., Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 27, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, | Wheat. Penn and Del red 1 ie 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Reterts & William-, 


Western red......... = ‘; 








Koom 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commi-sion Merchants, 245 North AMDET wrccecccescoess sees 
City 68 NOW........cccceereeseeeees 7 @tal Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. W 1it0.cccccrcecce covceseee 2 16g 
Aileghany Vai 7 30e............ 1sK%e@ Subject to Market nn. Rye, Western and Penna. 6 58 
Elmira Kk R 7s.. 16 Butter, Prints, per. 16 25 | Corp, yellow........-cccecsesees 43@ 44 
Camden & Am RR més ‘89 Nz4@Uis Rolis, Pa. & West’n. “ s@ Ww ixed = qaeine 43@ 
Del & Bound Brook 7s......115 @ lilinois, lowa @ Wis... 13@ = 15 | Oats, white... woceeseece <p 34 
Lehigh Vai ein 6s r.. Wt @l0iX . Y. State Firszins, “ In@_ 18 deen w- 81@ 32 
Lehign Vat 2d m 7s.. 120 @ Egge—Frexh, per. GOB. 13@ 13% | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 6@ 
North venn RV. ts............... 1093 Wemtera, @ — soem li@ 13 | 'l mothy-seed.......... sccceeree 1 40@ 1 60 
North Penp RR 2d m 7s......118 @ Poultry—Spr Chick's, per - 20G 25 | Flux seed... .cccccssccsreerseeee 1 4 @ 1 46 
Peno RK Ist m 6s.. eee Tarkeys, 15@ 1s | Hay, Peon Tim per ton... tz v@13 00 
Pius, Titns & uit 78......... 32 @ 31% Ducks, ‘ow. @® i We st’rn and Mx’d....11 0u@12 00 
Phila & Erie 6s........0--.-0000. wé @ Alive Chickens “ .. LW@ 13 FIP... .ccccccccoreceseeee a W@l0 40 
Reading New Convert 78... 49 @ Lard, prime, per. Ib. o 1@ Rye Straw....cccrssssserees ese Al 60@13 OC 
Camden & Atlantic pird...... 47 @ Live ‘Calves, o 5@ «6 heat Straw......... - 8 H@ 9 00 
Catawi-ea new prfu ..... «- 42 @ 41%] Green Peas, fomenah, Corn Meal, per bbl. 2 60@ 2 75 
Catawixea prfd ......... 44 @ 458 rcrate.. 65(@ 62 | Bran, per ton..... 14 50@15 00 
Little Sehuyluill RR 4514@ 45 Bermuda potatoes per bbl 7 00 | Middlings.... 15 (w@ls 00 
Dainehiil........ccoseeeee- + Po atoes, white, per bush... 75@ 105) At the w. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Penva RR ....... BTYZ@® BAY | Ovions, per Crate... covers: + 76@1650|the market for Beef Cattle during 
Phila & Erie RR... 2 ike 1% | Apples, per Ort.......cccececeee - 2 25a 2 60 | tne week was dull and prices lower. 
Reading, RR... .ccccccccssseessceee Ye 213g | Cucumbers, per crate........ L+(@ 2 UW | 2614 head arrived and rold at 54@6c. 
United ye BOL N Junccccoerel IZ4g@i4e | Strawberries, per quxrt....... Wo 30) tor extra Penn-ylv«nia and Westra 
Lehixh Nav 6« xold joan....k0d @ W8g | Tomatoes per boa........0. « THh@ 1 00 | Steers; In @dYoC-. for fair to good do., 
Lemgh Nav con m 7s.... wl @ Cabt age... .cccoee serene scesenees 1 @ 2 60 | a d34%@4% per lb. for common, as to 
8: huylkiil Nav 6x of 82..... os @ Wool, wb washed.........00 17@_~—s 34. | quality. 
Con-olidation Bank.......... @ Pure cider vineg+r per gal] 16@ 18] Sheep were dull and rather lower. 
Central Transportation Co. sigs 414% | Uneese, N Y Facwry, per tb. 6@ 73% | 6m head sold at +A@iKo per !b.,as to 
Insurance Co of N A... 82 @ 325 Western, 5@ 7 | condition, for clipped.— 
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